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gi- check list, out of which grew this more in- 
clusive study, was compiled in the belief that Kin 
Hubbard’s place in the front rank of American hu- 
morists will be increasingly apparent, and that an 
attempt should be made to collect the facts relating to 
the Abe Martin books before further lapse of time 
makes the task even more difficult. Perhaps it may be 
of use to collectors, librarians and other interested 
persons who have found it awkward to determine the 
order of appearance of these annual books, usually 
undated and bearing titles with enough similarity to 
be confusing. It does not pretend to be a formal bib- 
liography. It is a compilation of information obtained 
from publisher and printer, and from a study of the 
books themselves. In the course of the past four years 
we have examined hundreds of copies of the various 
issues and have talked, or written, to all who we 
thought might be able to shed light upon them. The 
list is offered as a basis for further investigation, with 
the hope that additional facts may be added to it. 
Thanks are due to the Wm. B. Burford Printing 
Company, the Wm. Mitchell Printing Company, 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., and the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, for supplying data available from 
their files. Grateful acknowledgment is also made to 
The Indianapolis News, Levey Brothers, The Inter- 
national Typographical Union, Mr. John F. Dille and 
Mr. Jacob Blanck, and to the many librarians and 


friends who have given valuable assistance. To all 
those who have generously allowed their books to be 
examined we are grateful, and to Mrs. Hubbard for 
contributing all the assistance that was in her power 


to give. THE COMPILERS. 


ABE MARTIN, KIN HUBBARD 
AND COMPANY 


Despite the probings and dissections of psycholo- 
gists who attempt brutal, stupid and pathological 
analyses of humor; and despite the clouds of words 
in which they try to avoid admission that humor has 
Ьа еа and evaded them, a few simple truths about 
humor may be stated with confidence. But only a few. 

Humor (universally and fundamentally, fun) is 
for its own sake alone; not, primarily, for sale or trade. 

Humor vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up; nor 
vain, 

Humor does not hurt. 

Further tests would be superfluous, but these three 
are essential. When we assay Kin Hubbard’s work, or, 
better, his play, we discover him to be what the English 
critics with their better perspective have told us— 

Our foremost humorist. 

Kin may have deceived us with his Brown County 
disguise, and he may have promoted some native 
though mistaken Hoosier pride in our Indiana breasts. 
But salt is salt everywhere, and his humor was uni- 
versal. Tilford Moots lived in Ohio and Oregon, as 
well as in Indiana, and Florida is full of Pinky Kerrs; 
or was, in the boom days! Westchester must know 
Miss Fawn Lippincut as well as, or better than, Brown 
County knew her, if by some other name. 
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Hubbard, ог Abe Martin, granting him his disguise, 
amused millions because, first of all, he amused him- 
self. Perception of a foible gave him a chuckle; he 
passed it along to us. But he never gave, much less 
sold, us anything that had not first given him a smile 
or laugh for himself. And he could not be funny to 
order, no matter what the price. 

Innate shyness kept him tongue-tied among stran- 
gets; kept him almost always from the platform. 
Tribute bewildered him; as he might ѕау, — "Ви I was 
only playing!” and protest upon having been caught 
at it. 

Embarrassment was his portion when he mentioned 
Will Rogers as the country’s finest humorist, only to 
have Rogers turn the compliment back upon him. On 
a photograph which he gave to Kin appears the auto- 
graphed inscription: “То my friend Kin Hubbard. 
If I was as humorous as Kin, I would be one of the 
two funniest men in America.” 

His humor could not hurt, for he unwittingly pro- 
tected his targets by cloaking them in the garments of 
Ez Pash or Constable Newt Plum or Miss Tawney 
Apple; not to mention Lafe Bud’s son-in-law, who 
could not get into a suit club because of a blackball! 
Seeing them pointed out in others, we can laugh 
heartily at our own foibles. 

He never sat down and wrote a funny book. The 
idea would have appalled him. But if it can be re- 
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membered that each of Ше Abe Martin books рге- 
sents a recollection of Kin’s daily chuckles at life,— 
recollection after the fact, then the books, their listing 
and their almost impossible full and complete collec- 
tion will be a worthwhile and lasting tribute to our 
foremost American humorist. 

JOHN CALVIN MELLETT. 


ABE MARTIN. 


Courtesy The Indianapolis News 


KIN HUBBARD 


Since the names of Kin Hubbard and Abe Martin 
have become practically synonymous, a consideration 
of their separate identities may be of some interest. 
When Mr. Hubbard chanced upon the character who 
became the daily mouthpiece for his wit he was thirty- 
six years old. Before this time he had led a variegated 
and colorful life which may explain his wide acquaint- 
ance with all kinds of people and situations. The 
threads of it are hard for the biographer to trace. No 
sooner did he start off on one jaunt in quest of fun 
or profit than he was off on another tangent. He was 
born in Bellefontaine, Ohio, September 1, 1868, and 
lived there with his family between excursions until 
he settled down in Indianapolis, Indiana, where he 
died on December 26, 1930. Thus it may be said that 
the warp of his life was laid in the Middle West. 

He was named Frank McKinney Hubbard, but this 
was early shortened to “Kinney” and then to “Kin.” 
Of his parentage we know that his father, Thomas 
Hubbard, was publisher of The Bellefontaine Ex- 
aminer, a weekly newspaper owned by the family since 
1830, and that President Cleveland appointed him 
postmaster of Bellefontaine during his first adminis- 
tration. Kin learned the printing trade in his father’s 
shop, and his early exposure to newspaper work evi- 
dently “took,” for most of his working life had a 
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newspaper connection. His experience as clerk under 
his father in the post office was outside the field, but 
| he learned to know all the town characters there, to 
the enrichment of his humorous sketches later on. 
Kin’s mother, Sarah Jane (Miller) Hubbard, was 
the daughter of Capt. John B. Miller, who entertained 
the Middle West for years with a traveling theatrical | 
stock company. From his maternal grandfather, then, jy 
Kin must have inherited his love of the theatre and 
the circus and any other good “show,” for throughout 
his life these threads ran bright and clear. One of his 
very first jobs was that of dusting off the seats in the 
local opera house and passing programs. His ambi- 
tions went further. He organized a minstrel show and 
played one end with great success, and for a number 
of years, off and on, local talent had an opportunity 
to parade itself in Kin Hubbard’s amateur vaudeville 
| and minstrel performances. At one time he took a 
show on the road, and if the profits had been greater 
and press notices favorable, the world might have lost 
Abe Martin and gained another theatrical manager. 
Circuses fascinated him as a child and continued 
to do so as long as he lived. For one whole summer 
in his extreme youth he practiced catching a rubber 
ball fired out of a wooden pump, in the hope of some 
day becoming a performer in a circus cannon act, an 
aspiration never realized. He had to be content with 
never missing a circus when it was possible for him 
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to attend, and he acquired a vast knowledge of circus 
life. 

One of his private enterprises in the early days led 
him to tour the South as a silhouette artist. In later 
years he used his unusual ability in this line to amuse 
his friends. 

His mother evidently had hopes for him in the 
world of art, for it was at her urging that he attended 
art school, in the Detroit Museum of Art. Nor was it 
in any measure her fault that he gave it up before the 
first week was ended. His talent was never developed 
by academic training. He felt little interest in schools 
of any sort and was somewhat vague as to just how 
far along he was in the public schools of Bellefontaine 
when he quit for good. He left “іп one of the early 
grades” to work in a paint shop, where he helped to 
gild the big watches that jewelers use as advertise- 
ments outside their shops, but returned and “was going 
good when Cleveland was elected President.’"* This 
would place his age at sixteen, so he surely must have 
had some high school education. 

It is said that Kin Hubbard’s first caricatures were 
of the Republican nominees, Blaine and Logan, during 
their campaign of 1884, and were done on wood 
blocks for his father’s newspaper, the Examiner.} In 


*See his statement to Mr. Fred C. Kelly published in the 
American Magazine, April, 1924, or the same interview ге- 
printed in The Indianapolis News, Dec. 26, 1930. 


+See the Wilson Bulletin, Feb., 1931. 


1891 he came to Indianapolis to work on Ше News as 
a police reporter and sketch artist. His first assign- 
ment was to make a line cut from a photograph, a 
process of which he was totally ignorant. He man- 
aged to do it, transferring the picture to a chalk plate 
by an ingenious method of his own, mothered by 
necessity. After three years The Indianapolis News 
changed management and Mr. Hubbard was notified 
that they needed a “real artist,” but that he could stay 
until he found another job. He went back to Belle- 
fontaine, put on a minstrel show, and then went South 
to find a newspaper job. None was available, so he 
paid his way back by handling the tickets for the 
manager of a traveling wagon show, exhibiting mum- 
mies of an Aztec mother and child. 

At the time of the Pearl Bryan murder, he landed 
a job on The Cincinnati Tribune and drew sketches 
of the affair all winter. Summer found him taking 
tickets in the Lagoon Amusement Park. It was part 
of his character to love fun and to enjoy watching 
people play, and he carried this boyish spirit over 
into his adult life. 

Before his next newspaper job there was another 
interval in Bellefontaine, Ohio, and another minstrel 
show. When he got work on The Mansfield (Ohio) 
News he used his chalk-plate process for his cuts, and 
claimed to have done everything but print the paper 
for the sum of $11 per week. It is uncertain just how 
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long he stayed there, but after another minstrel show 
(the unsuccessful one that went on the road but 
landed on the rocks) he received an offer from The 
Indianapolis Sun and worked there for a year, as car- 
toonist. In 1901 he returned to The Indianapolis 
News and was a member of its staff until his death. 
At first he was employed as a caricaturist, covering 
political conventions and campaign tours. This work 
was cleverly done, but even more amusing are the 
little sketches by him, sprinkled through the early 
files of the paper just after the turn of the century, 
with brief comments having to do with all sorts of 
human activities, from people doing their Christmas 
shopping to women wearing clothes stylish at the 
time but ridiculous to one as observing as Kin Hub- 
bard. When Abe Martin evolved in 1904, Kin found 
himself, and from then on his progress was steady: 
local reputation, syndication, national and international 
reputation. Mr. E. V. Lucas, in 1930, introduced Kin 
Hubbard to the British nation with a little book of 
selected sayings and sketches entitled, “Abe Martin's 
Wisecracks.”” When Hubbard died the London papers 
added their tributes to those from all over the United 
States. 

He matried on October 12, 1905, Josephine Jack- 
son, of Indianapolis, and if their early years of mar- 
tied life were the usual struggle to make ends meet, 
their later life made up for it by growing prosperity. 
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When their two children, Thomas and Virginia, were 
past the childhood state and things were easier for 
the Hubbards, there were two more children, both of 
whom died: one, almost immediately after birth, and 
the other in a tragic automobile accident at the age of 
а year. It was a severe test for the humorist who had 
to make others laugh whatever were his personal emo- 
tions, and for a man as devoted to home and family 
as Kin Hubbard. 

Kin loved beauty as well as fun and laughter. He 
was an ardent gardener, and probably much happier 
in his garden than in company, for it must be re- 
membered that Kin Hubbard was always a shy man. 
He enjoyed people in crowds, freed from self-con- 
sciousness: in amusement parks, at the theatre or circus, 
indulging in sports or a political campaign. It might 
be argued that he was an escapist because he could 
only find free expression in dramatics when his iden- 
tity was disguised by blackened cork and darky make- 
up, and in art by using the medium of an imaginary 
other-self: Abe Martin, He need not have tried to run 
away from himself either in these ways or by means 
of the cup of cheer, for he was a handsome man, 
well-liked, talented with not only the aptitude for 
caricature but the good nature to use it kindly, there- 
fore possessing many friends. 

In The Indianapolis News of December 27, 1930, 
Thomas A. Hendricks tells the interesting story of the 
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Idle Ward, an institution of Ше News consisting of 
Kin Hubbard, Bill Herschell and Spin Williams (to 
use their nicknames), operating under a sign con- 
tributed by Don Herold: “Visitors not allowed to loaf 
here—we do our own loafing.” To quote Mr. Hen- 
dricks, the institution was “the terror of the cub re- 
porter, the envy of the office and the pride of the 
entire staff . . . out of which came the poetry and 
features of Bill Herschell, the wonderful war cartoons 
of Williams, and the inimitable humorous philosophy 
of Kin Hubbard.” 

Kin’s experience was broadened by a trip around 
the world in 1924. His acquaintances had increased 
by that time and among his friends were many of the 
world’s foremost artists, writers, actors and people 
from all walks of life. When word went out that 
Kin Hubbard was dead, the day after Christmas, 1930, 
and messages began to pour in, they indicated the 
measure of high esteem and affection that was uni- 
versally felt for him. Frank McKinney Hubbard was 
a man of whom not only Ohio and Indiana but 
America may be proud. 


For further information regarding Kin Hubbard's life and 
work, see the article by Mr. Stephen Noland, editor of The 
Indianapolis News, in Dictionary of American Biography 
(Scribners, 1932). A great variety of material can be found 
in The Indianapolis News, issues of December 26, 27 and 29, 
1930. The American Magazine, April, 1924, contains Kin 
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Hubbard’s “autobiography” as reported by Mr. Fred С. Kelly. 
In addition to references listed in the Dictionary of American 
Biography, we have noted the following: 

Biographical sketch and portrait in “Some Indiana Writers 
and Poets,” edited by Alonzo Rice; Marion, Ind., 1908. Article, 
“The Hoosier Humorist,” by Margaret Rohe Howard, in 
Human Life, September, 1910. Autobiographical sketch, sim- 
ilar to that in The American Magazine, in the Fourth Estate, 
January 3, 1931. “Tribute to Кіп,” poem by Larry Flint, in 
same periodical, January 10, 1931. Obituary, Publishers’ 
Weekly, January 3, 1931. Obituary, Wilson Bulletin, Feb- 
гиагу, 1931. Article on Kin Hubbard by J. Harley Nichols 
in the Indiana Magazine of History, March, 1931. Article on 
Brown County and Kin Hubbard by Merton S. Heiss in The 
Kiwanis Magazine, 1937. Article entitled, “Limestone, Corn 
and Literature,” by Richard S. Cordell, in Saturday Review of 
Literature, December 17, 1938. D. R. R. 


ABE MARTIN 


There are several versions of the origin and de- 
velopment of the character we know as Abe Martin, 
no one of which tells the whole story. One is to the 
effect that when Hubbard was making sketches of the 
members of the Indiana State Legislature, his attention 
was caught on several occasions by a country loafer 
leaning against one of the columns in the corridor of 
the State House, that this figure appealed to his imag- 
ination and was the starting point in the evolution of 
the Brown County philosopher and commentator. If 
this is true, the idea lay dormant for almost two years, 
because the legislature convened in January, 1903, 
and Abe Martin did not materialize until late in 1904. 
In this connection it is also interesting to call attention 
to the fact that when Abe did appear, he at first took 
the part of an industrious farmer (feeding a horse, 
splitting wood, etc.), and not that of the inveterate 
idler he later became. 

Two statements by Hubbard are recorded in The 
Indianapolis News. He asserted, May 28, 1914, that 
Abe Martin began with a cartoon entitled, “Incidents 
of Senator Fairbanks’ Campaign Tour of Indiana.” 
He was quoted again on March 26, 1924, as saying: 
“During the Roosevelt-Parker campaign in 1904, I 
used a country character in those pictures. I rather liked 
him, and wanted to keep on with something of the 
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sort. So оп Ше day after election, with no more cam- 
paign stuff to be done for a while, I used a country 
fellow with a nonpolitical comment.” 

It is entirely natural that, after a lapse of ten or 
twenty years, one’s memory should falter in attempt- 
ing to reconstruct an event as casual as the inception 
of Abe Martin seems to have been, and it is not sur- 
prising that these two statements do not agree with 
each other or with the facts, although there are ele- 
ments of truth in both of them. Turning through 
the old files of the News, one is confronted with the 
following actualities. A group of cartoons called, 
“Incidents of Senator Fairbanks’ Campaign Tour of 
Indiana” did appear—on November 3. In one corner 
of the picture was a single figure labeled, “А Veeders- 
burg Stalwart,” and in another, a group entitled, “A 
Real Country Fife and Drum Corps.” Неге one meets 
for the first time characters who, by a stretch of the 
imagination, might be considered as the forerunners 
of Abe. On the 4th and 5th appeared other characters 
which also shared in this vague resemblance. On the 
9th, the day after the election, he used a drawing of a 
man (sitting in a chair with a cat nearby) saying, 
“There’s nothing left to do now but lay back and 
watch events.” However, this figure has no particular 
characteristics, rustic or otherwise, and does not even 
remotely suggest Abe Martin. Two days later, on the 
11th, the name “Abe Martin” was used for the first 
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time in the comment made by one of the two indi- 
viduals represented, “. . . I’m ‘clined to think like 
Abe Martin... .” 

For the next few weeks Hubbard continued to ex- 
periment with names and types. The names Seth Mar- 
tin, Steve Martin and Abe Hulsizer were used; and an 
occasional figure seems to approach in appearance the 
Abe we know. Finally on Saturday, December 17, 
the panel containing the drawing bore the caption, 
“Abe Martin,” and the picture showed Abe, himself, 
looking at a show bill in town. His comment under- 
neath гап: “If I thought that blamed troupe done 
everything it has pictures fer, Га stay over this evening 
and go home on the interbin.” Here the idea crystal- 
lized into its definitive form. As time went on, Abe's 
body became more lank and slouched and his counte- 
nance more grotesque, but these were only minor varia- 
tions in that original likeness. Thenceforth Abe with 
his comment was an integral part of the last page of 
the paper and a daily essential to most of its readers. 

Some have thought that Abe’s character and the 
personalities of his neighbors, who gradually came 
into being to supplement him, took their flavor from 
individuals Hubbard had known in Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, but this is true in only a very limited sense, for 
human nature is the same everywhere. He did use the 
real names of several of the people there. 

Abe Martin belonged at first to no particular lo- 


cality; but on February 3, 1905, he announced, “I’m 
goin’ ter move ter Brown County termorrow,” and 
the next day he was shown in a wagon piled high with 
household goods, driving a horse that is almost out of 
the picture. His comment was, “By cracky, it’s sum 
travelin’ ter git ter Brown County.” The reason for 
the move can be found in the fact that the steep hills 
and the general picturesqueness of that area lent them- 
selves to humorous exaggeration and provided the 
material Hubbard liked for the backgrounds. 

Abe’s intimation of the difficulty of getting there 
was not an exaggeration, nor was his method of trans- 
portation. Brown County was at that time the most 
inaccessible part of the state. The scenic highways on 
which thousands of Sunday motorists now pass through 
the hills to view the blossoming orchards in spring 
and the October pageant of sassafras, oak and gum, 
did not exist then. Instead, there were steep, sticky 
clay roads—narrow and winding, with ruts hub-deep 
—that crawled over and around the hills, along and 
through the shale creek beds. The six-mile drive from 
Helmsburg, where the train made a stop, to Nashville, 
the county seat, took from one to two hours, depend- 
ing on the season or the mud. And the localities called 
Bean Blossom, Gnaw Bone, Bear Wallow and Weed- 
patch Hill were also hours apart. The first (and still 
the only) railroad in the county was an innovation 
that did not appear until 1905 (it was not completed 
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in time for Abe to use it when he moved there), and 
it crossed only the northwest corner of the county for 
a distance of about ten miles. Trains on their one 
daily run each way made the three stops along the 
route only when signalled. Gift shops and artists’ 
studios were not yet dreamed of in Nashville. The 
log jail, now a museum, still housed the occasional 
culprit. 

At the time Brown County was chosen for the home 
of Abe Martin and his neighbors Hubbard had never 
been there, and his first visit was at least eight or ten 
years later—after the automobile and improved roads 
had begun to bring about the changes. He hesitated 
to go even then, because some of the residents there, 
mistaking the character of Abe and misinterpreting 
his humor, thought that their region was being ridi- 
culed by him. This feeling has long since disappeared. 
Abe Martin has become a favorite son, and in the state 
park, which now includes Weedpatch Hill and its sur- 
roundings, the Abe Martin Lodge commemorates his 
former connection with the county. 

In 1910, six years after the Abe Martin feature 
began, it reached a larger audience when it was syndi- 
cated by George Mathew Adams’ organization, the 
Adams Newspaper Service; and from 1917 on, it has 
been handled by the National News Service, of which 
John Flint Dille is head. At the time of Hubbard’s 
death in 1930, it was being carried by leading news- 
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papers throughout Ше country. Even now, nine years 
later, it is still appearing as a repeat in many papers, 
and is the only feature ever to have been used in this 
way for so long a period. A second feature called 
“Short Furrows,” begun October 7, 1911, was in the 
nature of a short essay by Abe Martin, and it appeared 
once a week in the Saturday edition of The Indianap- 
olis News. It too was syndicated, but did not attain 
the popularity of the daily Abe Martin. 

Abe Martin’s likeness appeared on post cards, score 
cards for benefit baseball games and other printed 
matter. For a short time in 1919 he was a contributor 
to the weekly News Screen Magazine issued by the 
Universal Film Company. His most spectacular ad- 
venture was to play the lead in a musical comedy which 
bore his name and was staged in July and August, 1920. 

The Abe Martin Publishing Company, whose im- 
print is seen on most of the books, was merely a name 
under which Hubbard alone published them. He com- 
piled their contents from the sayings of Abe as these 
had already appeared daily (except Sunday) in The 
Indianapolis News from 1904 to 1930; attended to 
the printing of them and also to their distribution. 
He did not usually secure copyright on the books 
themselves, probably because the material in them was 
already copyrighted by newspapers to whom he made 
acknowledgment. They were sold in the local stores, 
at the News office and from Hubbard’s own desk. The 
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physical appearance of Ше books may have been de- 
termined by his desire to issue them at a low personal 
cost, or by his belief that it was in keeping with the 
contents. However that may be, the boards or gingham 
covers, the small or narrow format, even when cheap 
pulp paper was used, resulted in volumes that were 
right and therefore pleasing: the appropriate outer 
garb for an unpretentious and homely wisdom. 

B. S. 


Courtesy Indiana Historical Bureau 


FRANK MCKINNEY HUBBARD 


A CHECK LIST 


Abe Martin Books 


(Prelims.—Preliminary pages, including all pages, blank or 
printed, even end papers that precede the text. The drawings 
of Abe by the author, when immediately preceding the text, 
are counted as text pages. Brackets indicate that the date or 
name of printer does not appear in the book, but is supplied 
from other authentic source. Bibliographical detail that 
seems unnecessary or inappropriate has been omitted.) 


Abe Martin of Brown County, Indiana. Ilustrated 
by the author. (Indianapolis), 1906. 

18 prelims., 110 unnumbered pp., 3 leaves. 12 plates 
inserted. Narrow 12mo. Light green and white checked 
gingham. Paper label; illustration mounted on front 
cover with title: Abe Martin. 

Dedicated to his wife. Introduction by Meredith 
NICHOLSON. Tribute to Kin Hubbard by James 
Whitcomb RILEY, inserted as last preliminary leaf. 

Printed by Levey Bros. Hubbard, in an interview 
quoted in The Indianapolis News, December 26, 1930, 
stated that 1000 copies of the first printing were ordered. 


SAME. Second edition, as stated on title page. Same 
except binding: dark green and white gingham in small 
plaid. 


SAME. Third edition, as stated on title page. Same as 
first edition except color of binding: noted in (a) dark 
blue and white, (b) red and white gingham. 
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Abe Martin of Brown County, Indiana. Illustrated 


by the author. Indianapolis, (с1907, published 
March, 1907). Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

20 prelims., including frontispiece, pp. 3-149, [1], 
including 15 plates, 2 leaves. 12mo. Red and white 
checked gingham. Paper label and cover illustration 
same as 1906 edition. 

Dedicated to his wife. The introduction and tribute 
are same as in the 1906 edition, but here the tribute is 
part of the signature. The gallery of Abe Martin’s neigh- 

ors is repeated and placed at the beginning. The order 
of plates is changed and 3 more added. The text is 
different. 

Copyright entry April 5, 1907; received in Copyright 
office April 8, 1907. 


Abe Martin’s Almanack [for 1908]. Illustrated by 


the author. Indianapolis, (с1907, Nov.). Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 


14 prelims. (or 16, see below), 125 unnumbered pp., 
[1], 2 leaves. Narrow 12mo. Green cloth. Illustration 
mounted on cover with title: Abe Martin’s Almanack 
for 1908. 

Dedicated to his mother. Half of first stanza of Riley's 
tribute to Kin Hubbard on 6th (or 7th) preliminary leaf. 

Two weights of paper used: some copies measure 1 
inch across covers, others measure 34 inch. The thinner 
copy has 8 preliminary leaves and only 1 leaf at end. 
Precedence undetermined, although evidence of wear in 
the plates of latter could indicate later printing. 

Copyright entry December 2, 1907; received in Copy- 
right office December 3, 1907. 


Abe Martin’s Almanack [for 1909]. Illustrated by 


the author. Indianapolis, (c1908). Abe Martin 
Publishing Co. 

14 prelims., 126 unnumbered pp. Narrow 12mo. 
Green cloth with orange lettering and pumpkins on 
front cover. Cover title: Abe Martin's Almanack for 
1909. 
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Dedicated to Thomas Edwin Hubbard (his son). 
Second stanza from Riley’s tribute to Kin Hubbard on 
6th preliminary leaf. 

{Printed by the Cheltenham Ргез5.| Copyright entry 
August 24, 1908; received in Copyright office November 
19, 1908. 


Abe Martin’s Brown County Almanack. Illustrated 


by the author. Indianapolis, n. d. [1909}. Abe 
Martin Publishing Co. 

14 prelims., 111 unnumbered pp., [1], 3 leaves. 
16mo. Tan pictorial boards. 

Dedicated to Virginia (his daughter). Introduction 
entitled, “Rearword” by Samuel С. BLYTHE. “Title 
copyrighted,” printed opposite title page. 

Printed by Wm. B. Burford. 4500 copies. 


Brown County Folks. Illustrated by the author. In- 


dianapolis, п. d. [1910]. Abe Martin Publishing 
Co. 

7 prelims., 127 unnumbered pages, 3 leaves. 16mo. 
Tan pictorial boards. Cover title: Abe Martin's Brown 
County Indiana Folks. 

Dedicated to Richard Smith (editor of The Indianap- 
olis News). 

Printed by Wm. B. Burford. 4000 copies. 


Abe Martin’s Almanack. Illustrated by the author. 


Garden City, N. Y., (c1911). Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

14 prelims., 105 unnumbered pages, [1], 2 leaves. 
16mo. Yellow cloth with Abe Martin illustration 
stamped on front cover. 

Dedicated to Romeo Johnson. Riley's tribute to Hub- 
bard reprinted on 5th preliminary leaf. An appreciation 
of Kin Hubbard by Booth TARKINGTON on 6th pre- 
liminary leaf. Drawing of Abe Martin “from a daguerre- 
otype ....” by Gaar WILLIAMS on verso of 7th pre- 
liminary leaf. 

First edition 5461 copies. Second edition 553 copies. 
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No distinguishing marks yet determined. Binding noted 
in two shades of yellow, precedence undetermined. Of 
the 6014 copies printed, the author took 4550 in lieu 
of royalty. Copyright entry November 25, 1911; received 
in Copyright office November 27, 1911. 


Short Furrows. Illustrated by the author. Indianap- 

olis, п. d. [1912]. Abe Martin Publishing Co. 

10 prelims., 151 unnumbered pp., [1], 1 leaf. 16mo. 
Brown and white checked gingham. Paper label; illus- 
tration mounted on front cover. 

Dedicated to Frank B. Kerr. 

Printed by Wm. B. Burford. 4000 copies. Cover il- 
lustrations vary in color: in some the sky is green, in 
others yellow ochre. 


Back Country Folks. Illustrated by Francis GALLUP. 
Indianapolis, п. d. [1913]. Abe Martin Publish- 
ing Co. 

8 prelims., 179 unnumbered pp., [1]. 16mo. Calico. 
Paper labels. 

Dedicated to Hilton U. Brown. “(Copyrighted)” at 
foot of title page. 

[Printed by Wm. В. Burford.] Six variants in color 
and pattern of binding noted. 


Abe Martin’s Primer. Illustrated by Francis Gallup. 
Indianapolis, n. d. [1914]. Abe Martin Publish- 
ing Co. 

6 prelims., 164 unnumbered pp., 3 leaves. 16mo. 
Tan pictorial boards. 


No dedication. “(Copyrighted)” at foot of title page. 
[Printed by Wm. В. Burford}. 4000 copies. 


Abe Martin’s Sayings and Sketches. Illustrated by 
the author. Indianapolis, n. d. [1915]. Abe Mar- 
tin Publishing Co. 


9 prelims., 116 unnumbered рр., [1], 2 leaves. 16mo. 
Calico. Paper labels. 
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Dedicated to “the folks back home.” “Copyright, A. 
N. $." on verso of title page. 

{Printed by Wm. В. Burford}. 3600 copies. Nine 
variants in color and pattern of binding noted. 


New Sayings by Abe Martin and Velma’s Vow a 
Gripping Love Tale by Miss Fawn Lippincut. 
Illustrated by the author. Indianapolis, п. d. 
{1916}. Abe Martin Publishing Co. 

4 prelims., 150 unnumbered pp., 1 leaf. 16mo. Ging- 
ham. Paper labels. Label on front cover bears title: 
Abe Martin’s Sayings and a Novel by Miss Fawn Lip- 
pincut. 

No dedication. 

[Printed by Wm. В. Burford]. 3000 copies. Five 
variants in color and pattern of binding noted. Two 
types of paper noted: (a) pulp-like wove, (b) laid. 
Both types found in same binding. Precedence unde- 
termined. 


Abe Martin’s Back Country Sayings. Illustrated by 
the author. Indianapolis, п. d. [1917]. Abe Mar- 
tin Publishing Co. 

13 prelims., 141 unnumbered pp., 5 leaves. 16mo. 
Tan cloth. 

Dedicated to the memory of his brother, Edgar O. 
Hubbard. Frontispiece by Will VAWTER. 

Printer unknown. 


SAME, with an extra leaf inserted after title page, stating 
that 500 copies had been printed for John R. Johnston, 
Christmas, 1917. Portrait of Hubbard in halftone in 
upper corner. Numbered; signed by both Hubbard and 
Johnston. 


Abe Martin on the War and Other Things. Illus- 
trated by the author. Indianapolis, п. d. [1918]. 
Abe Martin Publishing Co. 


5 prelims., 141 unnumbered pp., 1 leaf. 16mo. Half 
cloth and tan boards. 
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Dedicated to John R. Johnston (probably the “ад- 
mirer in Pittsburgh” who bought 500 autographed copies, 
according to a statement of the author—see Indianapolis 
News, December 26, 1930). 

Printer unknown. 


Abe Martin’s Home Cured Philosophy. Illustrated 


by the author. Indianapolis, n. d. [1919}. Abe 
Martin Publishing Co. 

8 prelims., 143 unnumbered рр., [1], 2 leaves. 16mo. 
Tan boards. 

No dedication. 

[Printed by Wm. В. Burford]. 2600 copies, of which 
1000 were delivered to John К. Jckxston (see below). 


SAME, with imprint on fly leaf opposite title page: “Old 

Scouts’ Number. This edition was printed for John R. 

Гоа of Wallace, Nebraska ... Xmas, 1919." Num- 
ered and signed by Johnston. 


Abe Martin the Joker on Facts. Illustrated by the 


author. Indianapolis, n. d. [1920}. Abe Martin 
Publishing Co. 

8 prelims., 137 unnumbered pp., [1], 1 leaf. 16mo. 
Tan boards. Lettering in two states: brown, green. 

Dedicated to John Flint Dille. Introductory essay on 
Brown County, Indiana, by William HERSCHELL. 

Printed by Wm. B. Burford. 3040 copies (1000 of 
which probably had the Johnston imprint below de- 
scribed). 


SAME, with imprint on end paper opposite title page: 
“This edition was printed for John R. Johnston, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., etc. Holiday Greetings 1920-1921.” 


Abe Martin’s Almanack. Illustrated by the author. 


Indynoplus (sic) (Indianapolis), n. d. [1921]. 
Abe Martin Publishing Co. 


6 prelims., 139 unnumbered pp., [1}, 1 leaf. 16mo. 
Tan boards. 
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Dedicated to Ше consumer. “(Copyrighted)” appears 
at foot of table of contents. 
Printed by Wm. B. Burford. 4000 copies. 


These Days. Illustrated by the author. Indianapolis, 

п. d. [1922]. Abe Martin Publishing Co. 

7 prelims., 142 unnumbered pp., [1], 3 leaves. 16mo. 
Green boards. 

Dedicated to Joseph T. Stokes. 

Printed by Wm. Mitchell Printing Co., Greenfield, 
Ind. 2500 copies. Only one run was made and the type 
was destroyed. 


Comments of Abe Martin And His Neighbors. 11- 
lustrated by the author. Indianapolis, п. d. [1923]. 
Abe Martin Publishing Co. 

9 prelims., 167 unnumbered pp., 2 leaves. 16mo. Red 
boards. 

Dedicated to Samuel G. Blythe. 

Printed by Wm. Mitchell Printing Co. 2500 copies, 
printed in one run and the type destroyed. 


Fifty Two Weeks of Abe Martin. Illustrated by the 
author. Indianapolis, n. d. [1924]. Abe Martin 
Publishing Co. 

7 prelims., pp. 10-172, 1 leaf. 16mo. Orange boards. 


Dedicated to Joe Weldon. 
[Printed by Wm. B. Burford]. 2000 copies. 


Abe Martin on Things in General. Illustrated by 
the author. Indianapolis, п. d. [1925}. Abe Mar- 
tin Publishing Co. 

9 prelims., 160 unnumbered pp., [1], 1 leaf. 16mo. 
Green boards. 

Dedicated to his sisters Ada and Josephine. With 
caricature of the author by Charles Major, “celebrated 
Austrian caricaturist.” 

Printed by Wm. B. Burford. 2000 copies. 
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Abe Martin Hoss Sense and Nonsense. Illustrated 
by the author. Indianapolis, (с1926). Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 

12 prelims., рр. 11-127. [128], 1 leaf. 12mo. Cloth. 

Dedicated to his wife. Foreword by Franklin P. 
ADAMS. 

First edition 2950 copies; second edition 3225 copies. 
Occurs in both orange and dark brown cloth, precedence 
undetermined. 

Copyrighted October 25, 1926. 


Abe Martin’s Wise Cracks and Skunk Ridge Papers. 
Illustrated by the author. Indianapolis, п. а. 
{1927}. Abe Martin Publishing Co. 

4 prelims., pp. 5-158, 1 leaf. 16mo. Blue boards. 
Dedicated to Meredith Nicholson. 
Printed by Wm. B. Burford. 2000 copies. 


Abe Martin’s Barbed Wire. Illustrated by the author. 
Indianapolis, (с1928). Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
14 prelims., pp. 11-139, [140], 2 leaves. 12mo. Green 
cloth. 
Dedicated to the farmer. 
3450 copies. One edition (“First Edition” on copy- 
right page). Copyrighted October 25, 1928. 


Abe Martin’s Town Pump. Illustrated by the author. 
Indianapolis, (c1929). Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
9 prelims., pp. 181, 9-199, [200], 1 leaf. 12mo. 
Orange cloth. 
Dedicated to George Ade. 
3400 copies. One edition. Copyrighted September 
17, 1929. 


Abe Martin’s Broadcast. Illustrated by the author. 
Indianapolis, (с1930). Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
7 prelims., pp. [6] 7-192, 1 leaf. 12mo. Cloth. 
2925 copies. One edition (“First Edition” on copy- 
right page). Copyrighted November 1, 1930. Two 
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variants of binding noted: (a) orange with black let- 
tering, (b) red with black lettering and line in indented 
margin. Former is thought to be first. 


In addition to the foregoing annual Abe Martin 
books two compilations appeared: 


Short Furrows. Illustrated by the author. Indianap- 
olis, (1911). Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
12 prelims., pp. 1-42, [43], [1], 2 leaves. 16mo. Red 
cloth. 
In: ‘Indiana Society of Chicago Souvenir Set of 
Hoosier Authors.” Apparently printed earlier than the 
1912 annual by the same title. The texts differ; they 
have only one essay in common. 


Abe Martin’s Wisecracks. Selected by E. V. LUCAS. 
London, (1930). Methuen & Co., Ltd. 
14 prelims., pp. [13] 14-77, [1], 2 leaves. 18mo. 


Red cloth. 
Introduction by Mr. Lucas, 


Two books of political caricatures by Kin Hubbard: 


Collection of Indiana Lawmakers and Lobbyists. 
(Indianapolis), п. d. [1903]. Privately published 
by Hubbard. Frontispiece. 

4 prelims., 21 unnumbered pp., [1], 1 leaf. 1815 x 
26 cm. Boards. Cover title: One Hundred and Forty- 
Seven Caricatures of Senators, Representatives and 
Lobbyists of the Sixty-Third General Assembly of In- 
diana. By Kin Hubbard. Published as they appeared in 
The Indianapolis News. 

Printed by Central Printing Co. 


Caricatures of Law Makers, Clerks and Doorkeepers 
of the Sixty-Fourth General Assembly of In- 
diana. (Indianapolis, 1905.) Privately published 
by Kin Hubbard. 
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28 unnumbered pages. 19 x 26 cm. Boards. Cover 
title: Kin Hubbard’s Legislative Sketches: Sixty-Fourth 
General Assembly of Indiana. 

Frontispiece same as in the 1903 edition but here the 
State House appears in a snow storm (artificially induced, 
from all indications). 


Kin Hubbard was Editor-in-Chief of: 


Book of Indiana; the story of what has been described 
as the most typically American democracy told in 
terms of biography, compiled under the direction 
of the James O. Jones Co. Indiana Biographical 
Association. п. р., 1929. 

4to. Keratol. 694 pp. Illustrated with portraits, 


views, etc. At top of each page is a small drawing of 
Abe Martin sitting on a strand of barbed wire. 


Books and pamphlets with contributions, and mis- 


cellaneous items: 


An Invitation to You and Your Folks from Jim and 
Some More of the Home Folks, compiled by 
George ADE for the Indiana Historical Commis- 
sion. Indianapolis, (1916). Pamphlet. 

Contains a letter signed “Abe Martin,” inviting In- 
diana’s sons and daughters to Brown County for the 
centennial celebration; also a full-page illustration show- 
ing Abe wearing a badge marked “Reception.” 


Hoosier Almanack and Family Magazine, souvenir of 
the eighth annual banquet of The Indiana Society 
of Chicago, 1912. Wrappers. 


Illustrations for January, February, March and Decem- 
ber by Hubbard. 
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Gems from Indiana-Rotary's Literary Belt. n.p., n-d. 
{Indianapolis, 1920]. 

Souvenir booklet, in gray boards, distributed at the 
Atlantic City convention, June, 1920. Contains “Rotarian 
Tell Binkley’s Creed,” by Abe Martin (Kin Hubbard), 
2 pp., plus 2 Abe Martin drawings and a portrait of 
Hubbard. 


The Complete Works of James Whitcomb Riley. Col- 
lected and edited by Edmund Henry EITEL. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., (1913). 

Caricature of Mr. Riley by Kin Hubbard, v. 5, opp. 
p. 280. 


Among the Folks in History by Gaar WILLIAMS. 
Foreword by John Т. MCCUTCHEON. Win- 
netka, (с1935). The Book and Print Guild. 

8vo. Red cloth. Issued also in binding imitating the 
old fashioned red plush album. 


The frontispiece is a reproduction of the silhouette of 
Gaar Williams cut by Kin Hubbard. 


N. B. Just off the press, December, 1939, is a port- 
folio of drawings under same title, with plates loose in 
folder; the silhouette by Kin Hubbard reproduced on 
back inner flap. Another, under title of “Hunting and 
Fishing,” is similarly issued; others will follow. 


Diamond Jubilee, 1852-1927, Indianapolis Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 1, August 8-13, 1927. 
Indianapolis, 1927. 

Boards. Contains “Mat Pollock” by Hubbard; 3 pp. 
of text and full-page drawing. 


Comic Valentines, series of twelve, published by the 
French Relief Fund, Indianapolis Branch of the 
American Fund for French Wounded, c1918, 
[printed by Bobbs-Merrill Co.}. 
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Broadsides. Four were drawn by Hubbard, with verses 
by William Herschell. Of the other eight, J. Т. Mc- 
Cutcheon made four drawings and Gaar Williams four, 
with George Ade verses. 


Program for Beefsteak Dinner for the Hon. John L. 
Griffiths at the Columbia Club, April 1, 1905. 
Pamphlet. Contains a sketch of Griffiths “en route to 
Liverpool” by Hubbard. 


Rotary Club of Indianapolis: Announcement of 
Inaugural Dinner and Ladies’ Night, November 
4, 1919. 
Folder. Contains four drawings by Kin Hubbard. 


Rotary Club of Indianapolis: Guest Card. 
Circular broadside, with drawing of Abe Martin, by 
Kin Hubbard. 


Official Score Cards of the Pioneer-Veteran Baseball 
Games Played by Irvington Citizens over 40 Years 
of Age. For the benefit of the sanatorium now 
known as Sunnyside. 


Hubbard contributed a cut of Abe Martin, and саг!- 
catures of old men, during period from 1910 to 1914. 


Christmas Card (made at the order of the staff of the 
Indianapolis Public Library and distributed by its 
members as a Christmas greeting in 1929). 

With drawing of Abe Martin, by Kin Hubbard. 


Post Cards, series of ten, with imprint, “Import Post 
Card Co., Indianapolis, Leipzig; copyright applied 
for 1907.” 


Each bears an Abe Martin cut, with comment, by 
Kin Hubbard. 
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Post Cards, series of four, with imprint, “Post Card & 
Novelty Аду Со.” n.d. 


Each bears an Abe Martin cut, with comment, by 
Kin Hubbard. 


Card undated: “Kin Hubbard wishes you a happy 
Groundhog Day.” 


Broadside, drawing of Abe Martin, on green cover 
paper. 


Early, but so far unidentified as to date or purpose. 


п. г.» 
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